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| ... the three essentials of good insurance”’ 
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UNCON INGS BANK BUILDING 
foun one sume? Breen LOWISVAGLE:, Kye 
en ee ’ ~~ 


NOW LOCATED HEYBURN BUILDING 
47H AND BROADWAY 


May 25, 1926 


Mr. C. E. Hodges, Jr. Vice President 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Go. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: 


We are pleased to be in a position to tell 
you that our experience, both with your 
company and its personnel with whom we 
come in contact, has been very pleasant 
and agreeable. 


It has been our experience since we have 
been American Mutual policyholders that we 
get excellent service, ample protection 
and at a saving in cost, in other words we 
are receiving the three essentials of good 
insurance. 


With very heartiest greetings, we are 


Very truly yours, 





GWShieli 
A.H. 





AMERICAN 


INCORPORATED a 


Excellent service 
ample protection . . . a 
saving in cost . . . in 
such terms does this well- 
known industrial organiza- 
tion describe its affiliation 
with American Mutual. 


Our engineering depart- 
ment, working closely with 
the executives of each organi- 
zation, has produced lower 
accident rates, decreased in- 
surance costs and increased 
eficiency of personnel activ- 
ity in such companies as 
American Chain, Amoskeag 
Manufacturing, U. S. Pipe 
and Foundry, Crucible Steel 
Company of America, Gen- 
eral Cigar, Jordan Marsh, 
Liquid Carbonic and many 
other leaders of their, respec- 
tive fields. 


For fifty years American 
Mutual has returned to its 
policyholders in the form of 
dividends 20% or more of 
the premium paid. We shall 
be glad to discuss the Ameri- 
can Mutual Plan with you. 


MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWFIELD BUILDING 
1188 Main Street 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


OFFICES IN OTHER 








GoopwiIN BUILDING 
226 Pearl Street 
HARTFORD, 


FRINC PAL CiFies 


CONN. 



































A STORY OF SHIPS AND SHIPPING 





Early 
Atiantic and Pacific Trade 


The discovery of gold in California, with the consequent great and rapid increase in 
population of the Pacific Coast, changed San Francisco from a minor outport to a 


regular port of call. From this dates intercoastal ocean commerce as we know it today. 











— The earliest ships round- 
: ed the Horn. Voyages 


averaged four and one- 





half months; passages 
sometimes being made 
in 100 days or less and 
sometimes taking 200 
days or more. To serve 
the increasing needs of 
this trade the California 
Clipper Ship was devel- 
oped—in its day the 
fastest vessel afloat. The 
California Line of Clip- 
per Ships operated 
by the founders of 
American- Hawaiian 





Steamship Company 
was the first to give a scheduled sailing service around the Horn from coast to coast. 
Cargoes consisted largely of bulk materials—iron, barbed wire, horseshoes, large 
quantities of case oil including kerosene, turpentine, naphtha, lubricating and cotton 
seed oils, marble, whiskey in barrels, rosin, pitch and tar in drums, oakum in lots 
from a thousand to two thousand bales, locust tree nails in large quantities, barrels 
of printers’ ink, hardwood lumber, wagon and carriage parts and materials, tobacco, 
vinegar, paint—in short, everything which was needed by the growing population of 
the Pacific Coast. 

During this period shipowners depended on westbound cargoes for the bulk of their 
revenue, and few could have foreseen that day when the Pacific Coast’s products 
moving eastbound to market would exceed in tonnage the volume of commerce 
moving by water from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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THIS MEASURING AGE 





Primitive man was little concerned over relative measurements. It 
has remained for those inquiring scientists of the past century to interpret 
the early beginnings of the world; and through the study of rock deposits 
and fossils to trace the evolution of the earth’s formation and the succeed- 
ing steps of animal and plant life upon this planet. More and more, each 
succeeding year, man discovers new measuring apparatus to gauge the 
present, that he may chart the future with greater accuracy. We are told 
that the early forms of life were confined to the shallow seas which were 
their only protection from the merciless rays of the sun. As time went 
on, the scope of life widened until, today, life exists several hundred feet 
above and below the surface of the earth. Man has evolved in a few thou- 
said years, from little more than an animal existence, to a stage where, 
as the possessor of every modern comfort and security, he is far more 
dissatisfied with his existence than his ancestors. 


Where are we headed? How do we reach the goal? How long will 
it take us to reach it? These and countless other questions are urgently 
seeking a solution in the most alert minds of the country. Every unsolved 


probiem has some relative measure device—physical or mental 





awaiting 
discovery, which will shed light upon a worthy solution. Advanced as 
we are, in the development of labor saving devices, we have fallen far 
short in discovering new uses for labor displaced by better methods. Find- 
ing a permanent solution for unemployment is the greatest challenge to 
American democracy since the Civil War. 


Let us pause, in retrospect, on the eve of a new year and in our re- 
view of the tremendous sweep of progress, gain a new perspective. Un- 
hindered by skeletons of precedent, let us continue our research for the 
proper balance between known economic formulas, to the end that a 


permanent solution for unemployment may be well developed before 
the close of 1931. 


CtlLeW 








How 
We Have 
Stabilized 
Employment 


By L. F. LOREE 


President, Delaware and Hudson Company 


NDUSTRY as it developed has largely 

outgrown the conditions first of individual 

ownership and then of the partnership and 

is now conducted mainly by large corpora- 
tions. These were an early outcome of indus- 
trial progress. In 1800 there would appear to 
have been three corporations in what was then 
the United States. Under whatever plan of 
control, industry now consists of the associa- 
tion of three quite distinct elements—Manage- 
ment, Capital and Laborers—each vitally nec- 
essary, however different may be their several 
contributions. Much confusion attends dis- 
cussion of this organization. Most of the high- 
brow literature deals with Capital and Labor 
as though Management was non-existent. The 
fool says in his folly that the Laborer does it 
all. One of the greatest needs of the present 
time is a clear understanding of the function of 
each element. It is by an investigation of de- 
tails that we make progress and by an associa- 
tion of details that we gather strength. 


Capital is the result of thrift, of abstinence, 
of self-sacrifice, of putting to the use of others 
that which might be used for one’s own grati- 
fication. It is as fluid as water; it seeks a com- 
mon level; it acts in an almost automatic man- 
ner. What it demands is that it be respected. 
If it isn’t respected, it goes away and it goes 
away quickly. It has an enormous power of 
fleeing from danger and it senses danger from 
afar. Capital suggests a comparison with cat- 
alysis. A Catalytic agent is, you will recall, 
‘a substance which produces a chemical change 
without being itself consumed or permanently 
altered thereby.” Capital differs sharply from 
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L. F. Loree 


While not claiming to have a panacea for the 
stabilization of employment in all industries, 
Mr. Loree does believe that parts of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson policy, as outlined in this 
article, may be applied successfully to many 
other industries. 


the catalytic agent in that it can only be pre- 
served by constant reproduction. If we except 
a few monumental structures, Capital must be 
entirely reproduced, as John Stuart Mill points 
out, within a period as short as twenty years> 
In considering the increasing efforts to dissi- 
pate and destroy it we should keep to the fore- 
front the fact that without Capital, which 
might for all practical purposes disappear in a 
score of years, the.race would relapse into bar- 
barism. 

The Laborer brings not alone the physical 
force that he exerts, but a contribution of far 
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more significance—he 
brings the very essence 
of the man, his intelli- 
gence, his responsibil- 
ity, his association with 
others, his courage, his 
indomitable will. No 
man who associates 
with workmen can ever 
hold them lightly. But 
we must have the cour- 
age and honesty to rec- 
ognize the wide range 
in capability, from the 
workman of the high- 
est value to the man 
whose connection is 
parasitic. During the 
war we found that of 
1,700,000 men taken 
in the draft 10% were 
of such poor quality as 
to make it impossible 
to send them overseas. 
The body of the work- 
men divides itself into 
three quite distinct 
groups: (a) Those so 
thoroughly satisfactory 
that Management is 
anxious to retain their 
services; (b) Those 
who, while sufficiently 
satisfactory to be re- 
tained, could easily be 
replaced; (c) Those of 
low mentality or physi- 
cal condition, of un- 
stable habits and dis- 
contented attitude of 
mind, who play the role 
of trouble makers or 
are unwilling to be gov- 
erned by the funda- 
mental principle that 


Management has to or- 
ganize, direct, control, 
supervise and safeguard 
the interests of both its 
associates—Capital and 
Labor. It also must cre- 
ate, conduct and main- 
tain the industrial en- 
terprise. 
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“no man can serve two 
masters.” This last 
group is generally the 
unemployed and only 
taken on in Industry as 
necessity requires or re- 
tained until their lack 
of merit becomes evi- 
dent or they wander 
off, frequently after 
only a few days of ser- 
vice. This group is cer- 
tainly not less than ten 
per cent of the indus- 
trial population. No 
census of the unem- 
ployed that fails to 
enumerate the unem- 
ployable will have 
sound _ informative 
value. 

On the railroads, two 
years’ time is regarded 
as sufficient to enable 
the management to de- 
termine whether to re- 
tain an employee in 
service permanently; 
and it has been found 
that within this time 
the men desiring to re- 
main have become so 
interested and satisfied 
with the employment 
relations that they con- 
tinue in the service. 

Examination of the 
consumption of the 
most important ordin- 
ary commodities illumi- 
nates the significant 
contribution the indus- 
trial activity of the 
American people makes 
in world economy. The 
population of the 
United States consti- 
tutes about 7% of the 
total world population. 
Yet our people consume 
21% of the world’s to- 
tal production of sugar, 
48% of the coffee, 72% 
of the raw silk, 69% 
of the crude petroleum, 
36% of the coal, 56% 
of the crude rubber, 
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42% of the pig iron, 
47% of the copper, and 
53% of the tin. Out of 
nearly 32,000,000 au- 
tomobiles in use in the 
world on the first of 
January, 1929, 24,000,- 
000 were to be found 
in these United States. 
The fact that this 7% 
of the world’s popula- 
tion consumes this enor- 
mous proportion of the 
world’s principal com- 
modities gives some 
idea of the meaning of 
the industrial organiza- 
tion of the American 
people, not alone to 
world commerce and in- 
dustry but to their own 
standards of living. 

In the _ beginning, 
American industry was 
built up on a founda- 
tion of abundant raw 
material, a shortage of 
labor, and rapidly 
growing markets. It 
was but natural then 
thattManagement 
should have been waste- 
ful of materials and 
active in promoting the 
development of labor- 
saving devices and 
methods of work neces- 
sary for increasing the 
productivity of such 
labor as was available. 

In considering em- 
ployment relations it is 
important to recognize 
that it is not going to 
be possible to reduce 
the Management, who 
conceive the enterprise 
and carry on the admin- 
istration of the busi- 
ness, nor the capitalist, 
whose thrift provides 
the plant, the machin- 
ery, and the working 
capital, to a state of 
slavery. The employ- 
ment relation is a vol- 
untary relation on all 
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sides and no one of the 
three elements owes any 
servitude to either or 
both of the other two. 
There is no obligation 
on Management to 
afford employment to 
particular Laborers; 
nor any obligation on 
the Laborers to engage 
in any particular enter- 
prise; nor any obliga- 
tion on Capital to em- 
bark in the enterprise; 
but it is of the first im- 
portance, if the three 
parties unite in in- 
dustry, that everything 
possible should be done 
by each to promote loy- 
alty, efficiency, and 
agreeableness in their 
relations. 

Few greater catas- 
trophes can befall a 
man with a family than 
suddenly to find that 
he is out of a job 
and must look else- 
where for another. I 
think my own Company 
has found a method 
which will largely pre- 
vent such an occurrence 
among our employees 
in the future. This was 
inaugurated following 
the strike of the rail- 
road shopmen in 1922, 
when The Delaware 
and Hudson Company 
undertook to deal with 


Employees everywhere, 
like the managers, seek, 
and rightfully expect, 
so far as they can be 
made possible, continu- 
ity of employment, good 
wages, good working 
conditions, opportuni- 
ties for healthy enjoy- 
ment, and _ protection 
against the major haz- 
ards of life. 
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the situation by putting into effect for the shop 
crafts and track forces what we term an elastic 
work day. 

The problem of stabilizing employment had 
been the subject of study for a number of years. 
Attention was given generally to the broad sub- 
ject of employment and specifically to how, on 
a property of more than a thousand miles of 
road, some 10,000 to 15,000 men might day 
in and day out, be assured of steady work. 

The requirements of a railroad, unlike most 
industries, make necessary its continuous opera- 
tion. Although some curtailment is possible in 
times of depression, the major portion of its 
service must be rendered regardless of condi- 
tions and throughout the 
twenty-four hours of 
every day in the year. 

Fluctuations in em- 
ployment on _ railroads 
have been most evident 
in the two maintenance 
branches of the service 


—maintenance of the 
permanent way and vestigation 
maintenance of the * 


equipment. Our problem 

was to prevent these 

fluctuations which affect sixty-six per cent of 
our employes, about 10,000 men. 


Cyclical business depressions and seasonal 
fluctuations were largely the causes of this ir- 
regularity in employment. In the fluctuations in 
trafic during the last quarter of a century it 
was found that in only one year had traffic 
increased more than twenty-five per cent, and 
in only one year had it decreased more than 
twenty per cent. These major changes seemed 
to occur at approximately twenty-year intervals, 
with minor depressions occurring at five-year 
intervals. 

The severity of the seasons in our northern 
territory seriously affects the maintenance of 
the permanent way, making the replacement 
of ties and ballast impossible between the 
middle of October and the first of April, thus 
forcing this and other work within the narrow 
limits of milder weather conditions. The con- 
struction of new yards and main tracks, re- 
placement of bridges to provide for heavier 
and more powerful equipment, the construc- 
tion or rebuilding of shops, and items of sim- 
ilar character invited the employment of new 
forces which were disbanded as the work was 
completed. The conditions in the maintenance 
of way were the most difficult to deal with. 


eee 
Since the inauguration of the elastic 
work day, except in two instances, 
not a single employe has been dis- 
charged, except for rule infractions, 
and then only after a thorough in- 
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The Elastic Work Day 


To meet the problem, a policy was formu- 
lated embracing, among other items, an elastic 
work day ranging from eight to ten hours work 
at the same hourly or piece-work rate, with a 
six-day week. Forces were to be fully main- 
tained until provision could be made for work 
for not more than forty-eight hours per week, 
and no new men were to be hired until the in- 
crease in work required sixty hours per week 
to be exceeded. 

The detailed execution of such a policy de- 
veloped at once, and continues to develop, new 
problems. A force in the past had been built up 
on the old plan, too large to fit the new, and 
in the readjustment ex- 
tra maintenance work 
had to be provided in 
some cases; and in others 
men were transferred to 
other departments. 

The operation of our 
elastic work day plan 
has had a marked effect 
upon the continuity of 
* employment. The maxi- 

mum number of em- 

ployes in our mainten- 
ance branches in 1920 was 10,050 and the 
minimum 8,136, a variation of 1,914. By 1929 
the maximum dropped to 6,118 and the mini- 
mum to 5,700, a variation of 418, the labor 
turnover being reduced by 78.2%. The success 
in dealing with seasonal fluctuations in the 
maintenance of way department was the largest 
contributor to this variation, the actual varia- 
tion being 1,450 in 1920 and 172 in 1929 or 
a reduction in the labor turnover of 88.2%. 
The adoption of economies required a smaller 
number of men to handle the operations, while 
concentration in fewer shops required the ab- 
sorption of about 400 men. Investment in new 
machine tools has been limited to $100,000 
annually and the number of places made vacant 
thereby is about equal to the normal wastage 
of the force. When an employe resigned, the 
position has usually not been filled. 


Both the men and the Company benefit by 
the continuous employment of a group of men 
educated to its methods and trained to work 
together, instead of continuously introducing 
new men ignorant of our practices. As an illus- 
tration, on April 1, 1922, we had 2,171 em- 
ployes with from six months’ to two years’ 
service. By January 1, 1930, the number of 
these men of short experience was reduced to 


525, or by 76%. Three-fourths of our em- 
ployees have completed five or more years of 
service. Looking at the matter from another 
viewpoint, we have on the payrolls: 


5,591 men over 40 years of age 
2,800 men over 50 years of age 
1,207 men over 60 years of age 


The question of the age limit in industry is 
very greatly overstressed. 

Since the inauguration of the elastic work 
day, except in two instances where, due to 
changed conditions, a considerable reduction in 
forces was necessary, not a single employe has 
been discharged except for rule infractions, and 
then only after a thorough investigation. 

The anthracite strike of September, 1925, 
caused a most serious situation. Work that 
ordinarily would have been deferred was con- 
tinued and new work provided, entailing an 
advanced expenditure of $1,900,000. I quote 
from a letter addressed, to all employes: 

“In the experiment we are jointly conducting to 
stabilize employment conditions, the burden of the first 
real test has fallen upon the management. They feel 
no cause to regret having frankly faced their responsi- 
bilities. With the resumption of business our bad order 
locomotives are not more than eleven per cent, and the 
bad order cars three and six tenths per cent, so that 
the growing traffic can be cared for without embarrass- 
ment. The forces are filled with men who are acquainted 
with each other and with the practices of the Company. I 
should like to emphasize that this is only one indication 
of the great importance to the employees that the cor- 
poration in whose service they are should be kept pros- 


perous and in a high state of credit, which alone makes 
such action possible.’ 


It is impossible to allocate the advantage 
from this stabilization of employment, but cer- 
tainly Management has received a fair share. 

The operation of the elastic work day has 
materially reduced the number of reportable 
accidents for the very obvious reason that each 
employee because of his continuous employ- 
ment has become a specialist in his particular 
line of duty, thoroughly acquainted with his 
surroundings and associates. 

To effect maximum production with mini- 
mum force, care must be given to a carefully 
thought out method of compensation. The 
piece-work system was re-established in the Car 
Department following Federal control and was 
extended to the Motive Power Department in 
November, 1922. This system makes of each 
worker on every job in every craft a specialist 
who, through acquired speed and efficiency, is 
able to increase materially his daily wage. As 
against an hourly rate of 76.6 cents in the 
machine shops the men earn at piece-work 96 
cents. In the car shops the corresponding fig- 
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ures are 69.4 cents and 99 cents. It is not too 
much to expect that by a properly organized 
piece-work basis of wages the earnings of the 
workman may be increased 50% without strain 
upon his strength or endurance, while the man- 
agement secures corresponding gains. Further, 
in times of good business, when the work day 
is lengthened, the earnings of the men may be 
increased over the normal by 25%. 


Providing for the Major Hazards 


The Company has further endeavored to 
secure to its employes a considerable measure 
of protection against the five major hazards 
of life; that is, against sickness, accident, un- 
employment, superannuation, and death. On 
May 1, 1922, we instituted a group insurance 
plan. The health, accident, and disability pre- 
miums are paid by the employes; the life in- 
surance premiums are about equally divided. 
Under this group insurance plan, more than 
$2,400,000 have been paid to employes or 
their families at the time when most needed. 
A pension plan which had been in effect for 
years, the entire expense of which was borne 
by the Company, was continued. So confident 
did we feel of being able to maintain satisfac- 
tory relations with our men that we instituted 
a plan of unemployment insurance, defining 
unemployment as a case of a man having to 
seek a new employer because of our no longer 
needing his services or because of discharge 
for his own misconduct. 

Under the plan, all employees completing six 
months’ service are given free insurance against 
death or total and permanent disability to the 
amount of $250, and they may subscribe to 
$250 additional insurance. Upon the comple- 
tion of two years’ continuous service the 
amount of free insurance is automatically in- 
creased to $500 and employees become eligible 
for full participation in all of the benefits 
afforded. Employees so qualifying are offered 
the opportunity to subscribe to any or all of 
three classes of additional insurance covering 
(a) additional life or total disability, (b) 
health, and (c) accident and accidental death 
and dismemberment. Employees subscribing for 
at least two or three of these kinds of addi- 
tional insurance are automatically insured, at 
the Company’s expense, against unemployment. 
Employees furloughed and those granted 
leaves of absence are protected by insurance 
for a period of four months. In addition, under 
the plan the Company; voluntarily pays all 


premiums on life insurance carried after retire- 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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How the Express 
Serves Connecticut Industry 


By W. M. EDSON 


Superintendent Western Connecticut Division, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
New Haven, Connecticut 





W. M. Edson 


ERHAPS the most outstanding char- 

acteristic of the American business man 

of to-day is his energy and shrewdness 

in selling his goods. He is intolerant 
toward delay and precedent; equally quick to 
discern the trend of economic conditions and to 
adapt himself to them. 


Marked changes in manufacturing, distribu- 
ting and selling methods have come to pass in 
recent years. The era of speed is upon us. It is 
the underlying factor that has brought about 
mass production, “hand-to-mouth” buying and 
increased demand for expedited transportation. 
Time is now given a definite and tremendously 


high rating in every business and every practi- 
cal system for saving it in industry has a good 
chance of substantial patronage. 

It is rather impressive to recall that a little 
over a century ago, seven miles an hour was 
denounced as an “unholy speed” for human 
beings to travel. To-day the limited that cannot 
maintain a mile-a-minute pace is called a slow 
train. The automobile on the highway “hits 
fifty’”’ on the open road and the swiftest air- 
plane shows it can bring Boston and New York 
within an hour of each other, if need be. 

But the urge to save time by increased speed, 
whatever form it may take, does not concede 
that it is wise to sacrifice either safety or com- 
mon sense for it. And so the railroad and the 
express service, which by years of experience 
and because of the huge contribution they have 
made to the upbuilding of the commerce and 
wealth of the nation, are still “doing business 
at the old stand,” and keeping pace with the 
times themselves. 


Express A New England Enterprise 


So far as the express service is concerned, 
it was practically born and bred in New Eng- 
land. It was in 1839 that William F. Harnden, 
known in transportation history as “the orig- 
inal expressman,” tried out his ideas between 
New York and Boston, traveling part of the 
way through Connecticut by early railroad and 
stage coach. It was in this same great region 
that Alvin Adams, as a successor to Harnden, 
carried on and established the Express Com- 
pany that bore his name. It was in 1848 that 
Adams’ enterprise sent its first money packages 
on the New Haven system. 

The original idea of these pioneers was to 
serve merchants in two widely separated cities 
and to act as a messenger between them, direct 
from one to the other. But when the traffic in- 
creased, it was necessary to organize in order 
to handle it efficiently and keep pace with ex- 
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pansion. As the country grew so did its centers 
of population and the exchange of business 
between them. 

Then came into being the vast railroad sys- 
tems of the country and with them the express 
companies. But to maintain their policy of com- 
plete through service from shipper to receiver, 
the latter found it necessary to establish their 
own systems of vehicle service in each city to 
serve their patrons at their places of business 
and thus co-ordinate their facilities on the rail- 
roads into highly efficient operating organ- 
izations nation-wide in extent. 

We who have spent many years in the express 
business are confident that the service has made 
its contribution to the expansion and present- 
day development of American commerce and 
industry in which the United States now vir- 
tually leads the world. It is, indeed, significant 
that nowhere on the globe save on the North 
American continent is there a Railway Express 
service, as it is carried on in the United States. 

Within the last fifteen years, there has come 
a marked transformation in this widely recog- 
nized branch of railway transportation. When 
the United States entered the world war, which 
for a time brought the railroads into virtually 
one system, under federal control, the express 
was similarly effected. This, occurring in 1918, 
necessitated the withdrawal of the old express 
companies and the creation of a new unified 
organization, which became known as _ the 
American Railway Express Company, that was 
also, in effect, a federal agency. 


Unification of the Service 


When the end of the war came, the railroads 
were returned to their owners and the express 
company as well, but the unification of the 
latter’s service had proved its advantages to 
the business interests of the country and so it 





The stage coach was the first vehicle on which 
express shipments were handled. 


was permitted to continue, by Congressional 
action. The latest epoch in the history of the 
service came only recently, when the railroads 
of the country decided to operate it them- 
selves. This was accomplished in March 1929 
through the formation of the present Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. 

So far as the public is concerned, this has 
merely been a change in name. The same ofh- 
cers and the same vast, nation-wide organiza- 
tion of experienced men—some 75,000 scat- 
tered throughout the land—is carrying on, 
with the same desire to serve and to offer reli- 
able and fast through expedited transportation 





Seventy-five thousand men are employed in the Railway Express Service operated over 221,000 
miles of railroad in this country. 
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service that will best meet the requirements of 
the business interests of the country. 


Size and Extent of Business 


The extent of the nation’s express service is 
perhaps not generally understood, but it is sig- 
nificant that it operated over some 221,383 
miles of railway in this country, express being 
handled daily, except Sunday, on some 12,000 
passenger trains on all roads, including those 
devoted exclusively to its movement. 


In addition, the service is maintained on 
some 44,000 additional miles of electric, 
steamship, stage and ferry lines and, particu- 
larly significant, on air transport routes. The 
Railway Express Agency now has 24,124 offices 
in the United States, 131 in Canada and 32 in 
Alaska, as well as others in Havana, Cuba, and 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 


During a normal year, the express company 
handles in excess of 175,000,000 shipments, 
which may represent a package that can be car- 
ried in the hand or lot shipments comprised of 
hundreds of pieces or even a carload. 


In this trafic, which reflects the wide range 
of American manufacturing and agricultural 
production, are to be found “anything from a 
pin to an elephant,” as the average express- 
man puts it, but mostly goods of a highly sea- 
sonable and urgent nature. 


Women’s apparel, from hats to footwear; 
all of the newest devices for the comfort of the 
home, radio among them; sea-food and fruit 
and vegetables—these are only a few items 
found in the daily grist of the Express. 


Pick Up and Delivery Service 


To carry on the extensive pick-up, transfer 
and delivery operations which the movement 
of the traffic requires in all the cities and most 
important towns large enough to justify such 
service, the express company has become the 
largest single operator of motor trucks, now 
having a widely scattered fleet of approximately 
12,000 vehicles of various types assigned to 
the various points in proportion to their busi- 
ness requirements. 

There was a time when nearly 30,000 horses 
were used in the express business. In recent 
years, the trend has been towards motoriza- 
tion, so that while Old Dobbin, here and there, 
is still hauling his express wagon, the time is 
not far distant when he will be out of the 
picture. 

In Connecticut, for instance, in all cities and 
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towns where pick-up and delivery service is 
maintained, the express vehicle fleets are com- 
pletely motorized. In this state, the express 
fleet comprises 181 gas and electric vehicles, 
to which should be added around 700 platform 
trucks used to handle business to and from 
trains. The express company, incidentally, 
operates on all railroads serving New England 
and has 650 employes in Connecticut alone, 
whose monthly salaries total around $42,000. 


Service to Connecticut 


There are five trains daily to serve Con- 
necticut shippers, which provide through car 
service connecting with large trunk. lines for 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
St. Louis and the Twin Cities and all large 
centers and important towns enroute. There 
are also transfer arrangements for western 
through car service to the Pacific Coast and 
intermediate cities and towns throughout the 
Western, Northern and Southern regions. 


The schedules call for express service to 
New York and Philadelphia the next day; sec- 
ond day to Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis; third day St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Atlanta, Kansas City; fourth day Dallas, five 
days to Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle. 

The express trafic is often considered a 
barometer of business conditions and if so, the 
manufacturing industries of Connecticut reflect 
an increase in the volume and variety of the 
goods produced in this state and their wide- 
spread distribution to important markets of 
the country. ; 


With the coming of 1931 the express will 
enter its ninety-second year. During that long 
period, this peculiarly American system has 
won itself a permanent place among the modern 
transportation facilities of the nation. Its inti- 
mate relation to the commercial and agricul- 
tural interests of the country; its system for 
recording the movement of business; its liberal 
policy in adjusting differences and questions of 
liability and the long experience of its people, 
have all contributed to the public recognition 
of its essential character. 

Within the past three years, the Express has 
taken to the air, thus creating an up-to-date 
and high speed auxiliary to its wide-spread rail 
service. The Air Express now covers 12,,472 
miles of established air transport routes reach- 
ing over one hundred important airports of the 
country, with operations carried on night and 
day. 


1930 


Seven Hours At 


Storrs 


B= Hiszh Spots of the Annual Meeting 


IGRESSING from beaten paths has 
now practically become a _ custom 
rather than the unusual in the plan- 
ning of annual meetings. The meeting 
at Storrs on November 12, made possible 
through the courtesy of the president and trus- 
tees of the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
was a pointed commentary on the interest of 
industry in a great educational institution, as 
well as a further recognition of the interdepend- 
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E. Kent Hubbard 
President 


ence of agriculture and industry. From 10:30 
until 5:30, more than 300 manufacturers and 
guests were shown every courtesy. Woven label 
badges were furnished through the courtesy of 
Mr. Frank Goodchild, vice-president of J. & J. 
Cash, Incorporated, of Norwalk. 

The business session, held in the Community 
House Auditorium at 11:15, immediately after 
registration, was opened with prayer by Rev. 
J. G. Waggoner, chaplain of the college. After 
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Left: 


R. H. Whitehead, 


Director from 
New Haven County 


e 
Right: 


C. R. Gardinor 


Director at 
Large 








acknowledging the privilege of meeting at the 
College, President Hubbard introduced Dr. 
C. C. McCracken, President of Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural College. In a brief response, Dr. Mc- 
Cracken outlined the purpose and accomplish- 
ments of the institution together with the hopes 
and ambitions which are entertained by those 
responsible for its development. Commissioner 
S. McLean Buckingham 
voiced his belief in the value 
of everlasting team work be- 
tween agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Hubbard, in the pres- 
entation of his annual re- 
port, assumed a _ conversa- 
tional tone and presented his 
ideas of some of the prob- 
lems which attend the pres- 
ent industrial and commer- 
cialrecession. He stated that 
these ideas were not his un- 
changeable convictions and 
that he realized that the 
thoughts of one man should 
not be taken for the basis of 
action until they had been 
corroborated by a large 
group of thinking men. He 
asked that each member of 
the Association write to 
him, giving their opinion of 
some of the thoughts which 





W. R. Webster, Director 
from Fairfield County 





he expressed. Mr. Hubbard stated that all re- 
plies would be held in confidence but if there 
was sufficient interest shown he would transmit 
the composite of those ideas to members. 

Following the report of treasurer, Robert 
C. Buell, James L. Goodwin, President of the 
Whitlock Coil Pipe Company and chairman of 
the budget committee, offered the proposed 
budget for 1930-31. Both 
reports were adopted after 
a short discussion concern- 
ing the possibility of de- 
creased revenue for the com- 
ing year. In the absence of 
John A. Coe, chairman of 
the nominating committee, 
F. B. Ricketson, agent of 
the Ponemah Mills of Taft- 
ville, offered the following 
nominations: For president, 
E. Kent Hubbard; vice-pres- 
ident, J. H. Goss; secretary 
and treasurer, R. C. Buell; 
Directors: R. H. White- 
head, President of the New 
Haven Clock Company, di- 
rector from New Haven 
county; W. R. Webster, 
Chairman of the board, 
Bridgeport Brass Company, 
director from _ Fairfield 
county. 

Directors at large: C. R. 
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Group of Manufacturers in front of Dining Hall at Connecticut Agricultural College 
on November 12 


Gardinor, president of the International Silver 
Company; A. E. Payson, president of the 
American Thermos Bottle Company. 

All nominations for officers and directors 
were confirmed without comment. 

W. R. Webster, chairman of the board, 
Bridgeport Brass Company, offered a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the president and trustees of 
the college for their hospitality. President Hub- 
bard personally thanked the members of the 
college committee 
for their diligence 
and effective work 
in making the nec- 
essary  arrange- 
ments for the meet- 
ing. The members 
of this committee 
were Sumner A. 
Dole, Dean of 
Men; Captain 
Thornton Chase, 
Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and 
Tactics; J.N. Fitts, 
Dean of the Me- 
chanical Engineer- 
ing Department; 
Professor George 
C. White, Dean of 
the Division of 


Agriculture and missioner of Agriculture. 





Left to right—John H. Goss, Vice President of Associa- 
tion; E. Kent Hubbard, President of Association; Cap- 
tain Thornton Chase, Professor of Military Science; 
Hon. Hiram Bingham, U. S. Senator from Connecticut; 
Dr. C. C. McCracken, President Connecticut Agricul- , 
tural College, and Hon. S. McLean Buckingham, Com- been set u p in 


Raymond R. Longley, Comptroller. 

Immediately after the close of the business 
session, the entire group reviewed battalion 
drill at the athletic field. 

Senator Hiram Bingham addressed the lun- 
cheon meeting shortly after 2:00 o’clock on the 
subject of ‘‘Unemployment.” In his opening re- 
marks, Senator Bingham aptly illustrated his 
aversion for his subject by telling the story of a 
negro servitor at the capitol, who thanked an 
army pilot for two 
rides in an aeroplane 
at theend of his first 
fifteen minute spin 
over Bolling Field. 
When the pilot 
queried his passen- 
ger, the servitor re- 
plied that he was 
thanking him for 
his “first ride and 
his last ride.” 

Continuing on 
the subject, Senator 
Bingham told, at 
length, of the ex- 
tent of unemploy- 
ment, its causes, 
and the agency 
which has recently 


(Continued on page 20) 
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An airplane view of the Warrenton Woolen Company plant at Torrington, Connecti- 

cut. The company has recently completed a new office building which is shown at the 

upper left. Owing to the growing demand for uniform cloth, an expansion program 
has been made necessary. 





Welker-Hoops 
Company Employes 
to Aid Charity 


On November 7 the 
employes of the 
Welker-Hoops Com- 
tininin—eecmen: aT, ‘Seen, 
made an agreement for the deduction of 1% 
of their pay each week, which is to be 
distributed among the jobless in Middletown 
by a committee appointed by the foremen of 
the company. Based on the present employment 
of 125 to 150 hands the weekly payro!l deduc- 
tion will yield between $35 and $40 for charity. 

The Welker-Hoops Company, now manu- 
facturing gasoline tank caps for many of the 
automobile manufacturers and also a patented 
indoor billiard golf game, plans to change 
from a six-day week to a five-day week in 
order to give employment to a greater num- 
ber of men. 


Sea ae kT a se va ° ' 
Pratt & Whitney he Pratt & Whitney 


Company Issues Company, one of 
History Hartford’s largest 
and most important 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 





industries, has published a history entitled 
‘Accuracy for Seventy Years—1860 to 1930,” 
in commemoration of the seventieth anniver- 
sary, recently celebrated at a banquet in honor 
of its veteran employes. This book, beauti- 
fully printed and decorated and bound in 
coarse biege linen and deep red calf, is chiefly 
a history of the growth and development of 
the gauge and small tool business started by 
Francis A. Pratt and Amos Whitney. It also 
contains the biographies of the founders, many 
descriptions of the present Pratt & Whitney 
products, together with a list of the honors 
awarded it at various world expositions, and 
a short chapter devoted to the present manage- 
ment. The volume was dedicated “Tc those 
men, their sons and grandsons who have 
labored these three score and ten years to 
make our good name better ” and 
was presented in token of the company’s appre- 
ciation to the veteran employees who attended 
the anniversary dinner at the Hartford Club 
a few weeks ago. 





The Platner & Porter 
Paper plant in Union- 
htm: Tae, (Senetics. saw 
owned by the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., has been consolidated with the Holy- 
oke plant of the American Writing Paper 


Unionville Paper 
Plant Closed 
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For every ten shares of Seth Thomas stock 
the holding company will issue three shares 
of its new 6% cumulative preferred stock of 
$100 par value and seven shares of its new no 
par common stock. For every thirty shares of 
Western Clock Company 7% preferred stock, 





Company. The American Writing Paper Com- 


pany is said to have 
closed this plant in the 
interests of economy, 
since they have recently 
installed a large refrig- 
eration plant 
yoke, which will supply 
water for even higher 
quality papers than were 
ormerly produced at 
Unionville. 


Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft to Close 
for Inventory 


The Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft Company, of 
East Hartford, closed 
for inventory on_ the 
night of November 26 
and opened again for op- 
erations on December 2. 
The office staff continued 
work as usual in this pe- 
riod. 


Seth Thomas 
Clock Company 
Consolidation 
Plan Approved 


in Hol- | 


A special meeting of 


President Hoover urges emergency 
appropriation of $150,000,000 for pub- 
lic works construction to aid unem- 
ployed. 

2 


Senator Bingham gets 4% beer meas- 
ure referred to favorable Committee 
on Manufactures. Representative Ed- 
ward Goss introduces companionate 
bills to those of Senator Bingham 
amending the Volstead Act. 


Anker S. Lyhne, president of the 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Company, 
dropped dead in his home of a heart 
attack on November 29. 


The New Departure Company in Bris- 
tol increased its working schedule last 
week because of a seasonable pick-up 
in the ball bearing business. 


Henry Trumbull 


the Seth Thomas Ad t 

Clock Company stock- Ghcanestie 
holders, held on No-  goiution for 
vember 12, approved Unemployment 


thirty-five shares of the new 6% preferred 


[ LAST MINUTE FLASHES 4 


stock of the holding com- 
pany will be issued; for 
every $1000 debenture 
twenty shares of the new 
no par common stock of 
the holding company and 
for every share of its 
present no par common 
stock two and_ three 
tenths shares of new no 
par common stock. 

Both corporations, it 
is said, will continue un- 
der their present man- 
agements as operating 
concerns of the holding 
company, and will con- 
tinue to use their own 
names which are so well 
known to the trade. Of- 
ficers of the _ Seth 
Thomas Clock Company 
are Mason T. Adams, 
Vice President, Arthur 
S. Hamlin, Treasurer, 
and B. A. Wethers, Jr., 


Secretary. 


Henry Trumbull, pres- 
ident of the Connecti- 
cut Chamber of Com- 
merce, and treasurer 


of the Trumbull Elec- 





the plan for consolidation with the Western 
Clock Company of La Salle, Illinois. The plan 
outlined prior to the meeting, calls for the for- 
mation of a holding company which will issue 
its stock in exchange for the outstanding stock 
of the two corporations on the basis of the 
relative earning power and net worth. 


tminonneniae (¢ NManulactering 
Company of Plainville, in an address before 
the New Britain Chamber of Commerce on 
October 29, advocated the appointment of a 
commission in each community, which in turn 
would make a study of the problems arising 
in that community. In giving an outline of his 
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plan, he pointed out that 
it should be the purpose 
of each city commission 
to pass judgment on ev- 
ery case of need brought 
to its attention and to 
give material assistance 
to only those who were 
found to be in need, and 
administer the “bread 
and water treatment” 
to the “professional 
whiner.” 


J. B. McLachlan, 
president of the Byron 
Hat Company = and 
—nninin_~—~7< cepres@eat of the 
H. McLachlan Company, Danbury hat manu- 
facturers, was seriously injured in an airplane 
crash on November 2. The flyer, son of Harry 
McLachlan, wealthy Danbury hat manufac- 
turer, had his nose fractured and several bones 
broken in his face. He was taken to the Dan- 
bury Hospital where it was said that he would 
recover. 


J. B. McLachlan 
Injured in Plane 
Crash 


James L. Goodwin, 
president of the Whit- 
lock Coil Pipe Com- 
—tttnmibpines Bee, es eer 
of the Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut, Inc., has recently returned from a hunt- 
ing trip in the Province of Quebec. Mr. Good- 
win’s efforts were not as well rewarded as were 
those of his companion, James L. Thomson, 
formerly of the firm of Thomson, Fenn & Com- 
pany, who bagged a sixteen year old moose. 


James L. Goodwin 
Returns from 
Hunting Trip 


ies Miah tie: ton The Ballinger Com- 
Dita at: Cine af pany, architects and 


Barrymore Seamless engineers, of Philadel- 
Wiltons. Inc phia, recently awarded 


annem SOR Geet ter 
a weave shed to be added to the plant for- 
merly owned by the Durant Company on the 
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Hartford Chapter 
American Society for Steel Treating 
Next Monthly Meeting 


Tuespay, Dec. 9th, 1930 
8:00 P. M. Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Auditorium 
_ SPEAKER: Owen K. Parmiter, Metallurgical 
Engineer, Firth Sterling Steel Co. 
SupjecTt: Super High Speed Steels 


WESTCOTT & MAPES 


INCORPORATED 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


post road near Green- 
wich and recently pur- 
chased by the Barry- 
more Seamless Wiltons, 
Inc. The addition is to 
be 453 x 192 feet, one 
story high, having a re- 
inforced concrete foun- 
dation, brick exterior 
walls, and a roof of saw- 
tooth design. The roof 
will also have large cor- 
rugated wire glass sky- 
lights. The Barrymore Seamless Wiltons, Inc., 
hope to have their newly acquired plant in op- 
eration prior to June 1, 1931. 


Cheney Brothers, silk 
manufacturers 
of South Manchester, 
recently opened a new 


Cheney Brothers 
Open New 
Salesroom 


salesroom for remnants and imperfect mate- 


rials, in Cheney Hall, South Manchester. The 
formal opening took place between the hours 


of 2 and 9 P. M. on October 29. 


According to the pre- 
liminary report of the 
New England Foreign 
Trade survey, recently 


New England 
Exports Exceeded 
by Imports 


announced by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce, New England has exported 
during the past year approximately $196,000,- 
000 worth of manufactured products, as 
against imports of $218,000.000. Machinery 
and vehicles constitute the most important class 
of products exported, having a value ex- 
ceeding $43,000,000 or about 25% of the total. 
The metal group was second, textiles third, and 
wood and paper fourth. Of the 45 principal 
individual commodities exported by New Eng- 
land manufacturers, leather ranked first, val- 
ued at nearly $20,000,000. The next five com- 
modities in order of importance were, hard- 
ware, cutlery, mechanics’ tools, cotton manu- 
factures, industrial machinery and parts (other 
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than textile, electrical, printing, and agri- 
cultural), rubber manufactures, and office ap- 
pliances and supplies. Each of these groups ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000 and together made up 
50% of the total value. 


At a recent meeting of 
the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Don L. 
timo wenn Gh dated 
president, succeeding Frederick B. Rentschler, 
who will be chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Mr. Brown was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the company in charge of manufactur- 
ing. George J. Mead, vice-president in charge 
of engineering, was made head of the newly 
organized experimental and research division 
of the United Aircraft and Transport Corpo- 
ration and chairman of the executive committee 
of the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Company. 

Charles W. Deeds, secretary 
and treasurer of both the 
United Aircraft and Transport 
Corporation and the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, was elected 
vice-president of the engine 
company. J. F. McCarthy, 
comptroller for the United 
Aircraft and Transport Cor- 
poration, was made treasurer 
to replace Mr. Deeds. 


Don L. Brown 
Elected 
President of 
Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft 


Drought Lack of a 
Causes waar supply 
Curtailment in Bashan 
of Production Lake and the 
in Moodus Moodus > 
Plants ervoirs, due to 

the recent 
drought forced the Undine 
Twine Mills, the Brownell 


Company, the New York Net 
and Twine Company and the 
Neptune Twine & Cord Com- 
pany to curtail their operations. 
The Brownell Company and 
the Neptune Twine & Cord 
Company have suffered least, since they are 
equipped with electric power to some extent. 
In order to avoid a recurrence of the present 
situation the other two companies have made 
arrangements for the installation of electric 
power. 
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19 
The Sessions Clock 
Co. of Forestville, 


manufacturers of a 
complete line of syn- 


New Electric Clock 
Developed by 
Sessions Company 


chronous electric timepieces, has recently de- 


veloped and is now ready to market a unique 
all-electric quarter hour Westminster Chime 
Clock. The clock combines the synchronous 
time features with motorized chimes and is 
devoid of springs, clutches or troublesome elec- 
trical contacts. The clock, which requires no 
special wiring, is popularly priced and has met 
with an enthusiastic reception at the hands of 
dealers. Orders already placed will exceed pos- 
sible production for the remainder of the year. 


Veeder-Root, Inc., of 
Hartford, manufac- 
turers of pick count- 
mame 8%, (RECUR ite pren- 
dent, John T. Chidsey, has contributed $1000 
in behalf of the corpora- 
tion toward the special adver- 
tising fund of $250,000 now 
being accumulated by the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute to pro- 
mote the fashion importance 
of cotton next season. In pre- 
senting the check to the Insti- 
tute, President John T. Chid- 
sey took occasion to praise the 
institute and expressed the 
wish that it might “continue 
to expand the progressive and 
thorough service it is now ren- 
dering the industry.”’ 


The Holland 


Veeder-Root Aids 
in Promoting 
Cotton Styles 


Holland 

Manufacturing M — fac- 
Company turing Com- 
Starts paar of Wil- 
Five-Day limantic, re- 
Week cently inaug- 


Tame wales a. ive 
day week schedule of 45 hours. 


The em- 
ployes of the 
John P. Smith 
Company 
re es 
quet to John P. Smith on November 1, the an- 
niversary of his 25th year in business. During 
the banquet which was held in the company’s 
office at 497 State Street, Mr. Smith was pre- 
sented with a leather club chair by the em- 
ployes, after which there was entertainment 


Employes 
Give 

Banquet for 
John P. Smith 
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consisting of motion pictures, music and 
dancing. 

Mr. Smith began business on the third floor 
of the present building on November 1, 1905, 
but due to a steady increase in business, the 
company now occupies the entire building, in- 
cluding two large storerooms and also a large 
factory building at 421-23 Chapel Street. ‘The 
company manufactures all types of wire work, 
fireplace screens, and are distributors for the 
well-known Page Fence. Numerous letters of 
congratulation from business associates and 
friends from all parts of the country have been 
received by Mr. Smith. 


‘The Sales Managers 
Association of Con- 
necticut held their 
———anmeee, Tear monly meet- 
ing at Hotel Bond, Hartford, on Friday night, 
October 31. Aside from the few piano selec- 
tions, given during the dinner by a staff artist 
from a local entertainment bureau, the entire 
evening was given over to an address on “The 
Business Outlook” by K. W. Jappe, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Brookmire Economic Service of 
New York. 

Unlike many economists who are in the habit 
of making ‘Mother Hubbard” speeches which 
cover everything but touch nothing specific, 
Mr. Jappe brought out enlightening facts and 
in most instances illustrated them effectively 
by the use of charts. 


After pointing out that our present enor- 
mous supply of easy money was a forerunner 
of business expansion, he showed the many in- 
fluences which were delaying this action to an 
extent almost unprecedented in the history of 
our economic life. The most important of 
these influences named, was the depressed con- 
dition of the construction industry which in his 
opinion has little hope of recovery in the res- 
idential, commercial and industrial fields for 
some time to come, because of the over-expan- 
sion which has prevailed in the industry for 
several years. Sustained recovery was only to 
be anticipated in construction and public works, 
he said. 


Sales Managers 
Association Meets in 
Hartford 


Other disturbing influences elaborated upon 
by Mr. Jappe were: the unfavorable outlook 
for automobile production, low production and 
low prices of farm products which materially 
curtail the buying power of the farmer; the 
poor outlook for foreign trade in the face of 
long continued decline in prices of basic com- 
modities, produced by many foreign countries 


MODERNIZE 
YOUR SHIPPING 
METHODS 


‘OR utmost efficiency and economy your 

packaging methods must meet the require- 
ments of present day shipping conditions. 
Hinde & Dauch Package Engineers — backed 
by the experience and resources of the 
world’s largest corrugated fibre box making 
organization—are qualified and ready to co- 
operate with you in modernizing your pack- 
aging system. No charge or obligation for 
this service. 


We are prepared to serve you promptly on 
any of your requirements in corrugated fibre 
packing material and shipping boxes. Prices 
and samples on request. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 

2 Lafayette St., (Bell) Worth 1648, NewYork,N.Y. 

E. H. Chandler, Representative, Bridgeport, Conn. 

(Mail—Box 102, Fairfield, Conn.) Barnum 3955 


HINDE & DAUCH #7" SHIPPING BOXES 





which injured their buying power, and the polit- 
ical unrest now prevalent in Argentina, Brazil, 
Germany, Spain, India and China. 

Mr. Jappe predicted, in closing, that easy 
money would make itself felt in increased en- 
terprise, renewed expansion and rising prices 
which would lay the basis for a renewal of 
world-wide prosperity early in the spring of 
1931. 


Jesse C. Altrock, gen- 
eral sales manager, 
was elected vice pres- 
monentase Uk ane Wwenee i. 
Campbell elected secretary and director at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the Fuller 
Brush Company, held on November 5. Mr. Alt- 
rock has been associated with the Company 
since 1917 and Mr. Campbell since 1916. 


Fuller Brush 
Company Announces 
Promotions 


SEVEN HOURS AT 
STORRS 


(Continued from page 15) 


Washington to catalog and broadcast informa- 
tion which will be helpful to the states in solv- 
ing the unemployment problem. In closing, he 
told of the confidence which he had in Con- 
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necticut’s ability to come back, because of the 
““never-say-die” spirit which prompted its cit- 
izens to carry on in the belief that good busi- 
ness was just around the corner. 

Following Senator Bingham’s address, the 
assembly was divided into three groups, each 
escorted by cadet guides, to an exhibition of 
slow motion football staged at the athletic field 
by Goach Dole and his Connecticut Aggies; to 
the dairy and to the Mechanics Arts Building. 
The milking contest between Mr. Walter Bell, 
Trafic Manager of North & Judd Company 
of New Britain and Mrs. W. E. Ziglatzki of 
the Association’s Departmental Staff was one 
of the chief laugh producers of the day, Mrs. 
Ziglatzki winning by a wide margin. 

A special program, written by T. M. Mc- 
Cray, program manager station WTIC at 
Hartford, containing a rare selection of humor- 
ous situations, a splendid demonstration of vo- 
cal harmony and a generous sprinkling of 
sound effects, combined to acquaint manufac- 
turers and guests with the artistry and mechan- 
ical details of a broadcasting studio. Even a 
stormy night at Jonesport failed to dampen 
the ardor of the singers who never missed a 
“fortissimo or pianissimo” during the entire 
practice at Seth Parker’s. The performance was 
made possible through the courtesy of the Silent 
Glow Oil Burner Corporation of Hartford, 
who feature the novelty during their radio 
hour at WTIC. 

And thus, at 5:30, ended seven hours at 
Storrs. They were pronounced by many as the 
most interesting, thought-provoking and enjoy- 
able ever experienced at an annual meeting. 


HOW WE STABILIZED EMPLOYMENT 


(Continued from Page 9) 
ment from active service by any employee 
placed on the pension roll. 
During the year 1929, the eighth year in 
which this full coverage has been in operation, 
payments to employees have been as follows: 


163 Death claims .................... isiaibescacmates $274,514.27 
RR I) INO oa ccs wccxccctaceseionienins 115,308.00 
Oe MRD I oo i cncctrerenretiereninse 10,268.81 
16 Accidental death and dismember- 
ee ee 22,600.00 
7 Total and permanent disability 
MN Fi ocean eiieha nasatetecomaceenioe 7,022.56 
60 Unemployment claims .......................... 4,765.00 
11 Incapacitated payroll .......................... 10,795.50 
eee aennee 176,854.99 
I enecesia te slbacectceestptorssksuinxe<atietesnasien $622,129.13 
The Contribution of the Company was... $353,795.09 
The Contribution of the employees was... 325,050.39 
Tee: 3... Sette nihte iantep eis ate et $678,845.48 


The difference represents the cost of carrying 
the insurance. 


Voluntary Idleness Greatest 


The latest study, made in March, 1929, in- 
dicated losses in the full working time of the 
previous year by sickness of 2.7% ; by accidents, 
0.3%; by vacations, 1.4%; by leaves of ab- 
sence, 2.7%; or a total of 7.1%, a loss greater 
than the total effect of the minor depressions, 
and equal to about one-third of the most vio- 
lent depressions. Leaves of absence which, with 
vacations, are entirely within the control of 
the employee, were 4.1%; while sickness and 
accidents lost 3.0% of the time. For the group, 
the voluntary idleness was more than the in- 
voluntary idleness. 


Plan is Popular Among Workers 


Our experiment to stabilize employment 
conditions has now faced several severe tests. 
The plan is highly appreciated and is very pop- 
ular. During the present decline in business no 
man has lost his job. Organized as the forces 
are, on a basis of minimum traffic under average 
conditions, we may come into a state of high 
prosperity where employees will be given an 
opportunity to work under the elastic day a 
greater number of hours. This, of course, will 
not be without its rewards, since it will sub- 
stantially increase the men’s daily earnings. 
Some day conditions may arise where the cur- 
rent will run against the men. Once before and 
again in the present emergency the men have 
voluntarily gone to a five-day week of 8 hours 
per day rather than see any of their team-mates 
lose their jobs. I have no doubt but that both 
in bad times and in good they will put forward 
the same effort the Company has in honestly 
and faithfully responding to their obligations. 


May be Adopted by Other Industries 


While we have not as yet achieved complete 
success, Our experience to date encourages the 
belief that our policy in whole or in part can 
be applied to other industries, changed only to 
fit the conditions peculiar to the industry; that 
a study of these cases might indicate, in efforts 
to stabilize employment, the adoption of much 
if not all of our policy. 


Whether considered in its business or its 
human aspect, this employment relation affords 
great opportunities and promises great rewards 
to the efforts of Management. 
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With Our Advertisers 
Commemorating _ the 
30th anniversary of 
the sailing of its first 
benim eae Sih. “ae 
York for San Francisco, President Roger D. 
Lapham of American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company, gave a luncheon here today aboard 
the company’s SS. American at which were 
present high Naval Officials from the Twelfth 
Naval District; Mayor James Rolph, Jr.; 
Governor-elect of California; Angelo J. Rossi, 
Acting Mayor of San Francisco; Major C. L. 
Tilden, President Board of State Harbor Com- 
missioners; Leland W. Cutler, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce; and about forty other 
guests, including state and civic officials, officers 
of four other American-Hawaiian ships that 
were in port and representatives of numerous 
business houses, some of which have been com- 
pany shippers every since the line was inaugu- 

rated thirty years ago. 

President Lapham, who has been with the 
company every since graduating from Harvard 
in 1905, made a short talk in which, after wel- 
coming the guests of honor, he pointed out that 
American-Hawaiian had been founded by men 
who began operating sailing ships around Cape 
Horn, coast to coast, five years before the open- 
ing of the Civil War, and said that in the thirty 
years since sail had given way to steam, the 
company’s vessels had made over 2,800 voy- 
ages and transported more than 16,000,000 
long tons of cargo in the intercoastal trade. 
One of the company’s vessels, he said, had en- 
joyed the honor of transporting the first com- 
mercial cargo through the Panama Canal, while 
another had the privilege of loading the 
first commercial cargo in Los Angeles’ inner 
harbor; and pointed out that except for the 
period of the World War when the fleet was 
in Government service, there had never been 
a time since October 30, 1900, when company 
vessels were not plying the waters of the At- 
lantic and the Pacific in the service of coast to 
coast commerce. 

Besides its fleet of 23 steamers and motor- 
ships in the North Atlantic Intercoastal trade, 
American-Hawaiian owns the Williams Steam- 
ship Corporation which operates between Pac- 
ific Coast ports and Baltimore, Norfolk and 
Charleston; and is half owner of the Oceanic 
& Oriental Navigation Company, which oper- 
ates a fleet of 21 steamers from Pacific Coast 
ports to China, Japan, French Indo-China, 
Siam, the Philippines, Australia and New Zea- 


American-Hawaiian 
Holds Thirty Years 
Celebration 





land. Head offices of the company are in San 
Francisco, with branches in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Oakland, Seattle, 
Portland, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
Baltimore, 


burgh, Rochester, Norfolk and 


Charleston. 





The adoption of American methods in house- 
to-house selling has brought striking success to 
an English brush company which was organized 
in 1923 by a man who had spent several years 
in house-to-house selling for an American 
brush company. 

6 

The first of a series of American service sta- 
tions opened in Calcutta, India, has been doing 
business which has exceeded all expectations of 
the oil company erecting it. 

€ 


Employment rationing or the distribution of 
all available work among a maximum number 
of employes by the process of reducing the in- 
dividual working week has been adopted in 
Australia to conteract some of the evil effects 
of the present depression. 

& 

A prominent Canadian company, operating 
department stores in the leading cities of Can- 
ada, has just completed a four thousand mile 
tour of the prairie provinces, showing its mer- 
chandise in three railway dining coaches espe- 
cially fitted as show rooms. No sales were per- 
mitted during the tour but customers were sup- 
plied with particulars of the merchandise in 
which they were interested. 

. 

Following a recent decision by the Interna- 
tional Court, the Greek Government will issue 
about 250 licenses for new motor busses to 
be placed in operation within an area of twenty 
kilometers from the center of Athens. Ameri- 
can bus chassis manufacturers, automobile 
dealers and bus body builders will now have 
an Opportunity to compete for this business 
which was formerly held as a monopoly by the 
ae and Traction Company, Ltd. of Lon- 

on. 
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Assistant Trade Com- a a? ce 
issi At Berlin t 

Visit Hartford $40,000,000 worth 


omaha: 2 Eehhs a Gans 
annually, and for a number of years Germany 
has presented the third largest market for 
American exports and will continue to be an 
increasingly important cus- 
tomer, according to Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner 
A. Douglas Cook of Berlin, 
who will be in Hartford 
on December 13, 14 and 
15 to interview Connecticut 
manufacturers on matters 
pertaining to their German 
trade. 

Mr. Cook specialized in 
aeronautics during the three 
years he was stationed in 
Berlin but is in a position 
to render valuable advice 
on any phase of German 
trade. He will make his 
headquarters in the For- 
eign Trade Department of 
the Association. Appoint- 
ments with Mr. Cook may 
be made in advance by com- 
municating with the For- 
eign Trade Department. 

In a _ recent interview, 
Mr. Cook pointed out that 
American trade with Ger- 
many continues to show a 
favorable growth. In 1929, 
our exports were $410,000,000 and imports, 
$255,000,000. American exports have been un- 
doubtedly stimulated by the heavy investments 
of capital made by our investors in Germany 
in the form of purchasing government, munici- 
pal and industrial bonds, the shares in Ger- 
man companies, the commercial credits granted 
to German importers and short term loans fur- 
nished to German banks. 


In recent years a growing trade has arisen 
in the exports of American manufactured ar- 
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A. Douglas Cook, Assistant Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner at Berlin, 
Germany. 
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ticles sold in Germany under registered trade 
marks. Still more recently there has been a con- 
siderable growth in the sales of such American 
manufactured products as require a widespread 
local organization giving service to customers. 
Merchandise of this kind includes automobiles, 
machinery, office equipment, domestic elec- 
trical appliances,. etc. The 
very essence of American 
achievement in these lines 
consists in continued serv- 
ice to customers so that in 
developing the market, 
American firms have been 
compelled to bring their 
own organization to Ger- 
many. This means that 
they have incorporated 
German companies, trained 
corps of salesmen, set up 
service stations with stocks 
of repair parts, arranged 
for sales on the installment 
plan and in some cases even 
built assembly units within 
the country. 

American exporters are 
very fortunate that in sell- 
ing their products they can 
take advantage of an enor- 
mous amount of favorable 
publicity and good will 
which has been built up in 

ermany in the last ten 
years. A visit to the aver- 
age German news stand 
will show that more articles, pictures and 
stories concerning the United States are cur- 
rent in Germany than concerning any other for- 
eign country, and that most of these place 
America in a favorable light. There is so much 
desire to do things in the American way in 
Germany that a widespread imitation of many 
American methods has been noticeable for sev- 
eral years. 


Inasmuch as Germany is a country with a 
wide range of local industries and is fully self- 
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supporting in the manufacture of staple lines 
of merchandise, the best market, as far as 
as manufactured goods are concerned, lies in 
those types of specialized products which Amer- 
ican ingenuity and business efficiency have 
brought to a high grade of perfection combined 
with a low selling price. 


According to Cana- 
dian Customs Memo- 
randum No. 149, Re- 
imine TO, wenn we ee 
Canadian Department of National Revenue on 
October 20, 1930, the certificate of value to 
be written, printed or stamped on invoices of 
goods sold and exported to Canada and the 
declarations covering such shipments must be 
altered to conform to certain new requirements 
set forth in this memorandum. The new require- 
ments become effective on February 1, 1931, 
but new invoice forms conforming to these re- 
quirements may be put into use before that 
date. 

The Association has issued copies of this 
memorandum to members known to be inter- 
ested and has on hand in its Foreign Trade De- 
partment a limited additional supply. Copies 
of the entire memorandum may be secured 
without charge by communicating with the For- 
eign Trade Department. 

Among the new requirements provided for 
in this memorandum, particular attention is di- 
rected to the amendments to clause No. 4 of 
Certificate Form M and clause No. 6 of the 
Declaration Form N, as follows: 


New Invoice Form 
Requirements, 
Shipments to Canada 


CERTIFICATE Form M 


‘““(4) That the said invoice also exhibits the 
fair market value of the said goods at the time 
and place of their direct exportation to Can- 
ada and as when sold at the same time and 
place in like quantity and condition for home 
consumption, in the principal markets of the 
country whence exported directly to Canada 
and that the said fair market value— 


(a) Is not lower than the selling price of such 
goods when sold to jobbers or wholesalers 
generally at the said time and place; 

(b) In the case of new or unused goods is not 
lower than the actual cost of production 
of similar goods at the same time and 
place, plus a reasonable advance for sell- 
ing cost and profit; 

(c) Is without any discount or deduction not 

shown and allowed on invoices covering 

sales for home consumption in the country 


December, 


of export in the usual and ordinary course 
of trade; and 


(d) Is without any deduction on account of 
any drawback or bounty or on account of 
any royalty actually payable thereon, or 
payable thereon when sold for home con- 
sumption, but not payable when exported, 
or on account of the exportation thereof, 
or for any special consideration what- 
ever;”” 


DECLARATION ForM N 


(6) That the said invoice contains a just 
and faithful valuation of such goods at their 
fair market value as sold for home consump- 
tion in the principal markets of the country 
whence the same are exported directly to Can- 
ada, and that the fair market value exhibited 
in the said invoice— 


(a) Is the price at which the said goods are 
freely offered for sale in like quantity and 
condition to purchasers in the said markets 
in the ordinary course of trade; 


(b) Is not lower than the selling price of such 
goods when sold to jobbers or wholesalers 
generally at the time and place of ship- 
ment direct to Canada; 


(c) In the case of new or unused goods is not 
lower than the actual cost of production 
of similar goods at the date of shipment 
direct to Canada, plus a reasonable ad- 
vance for selling cost and profit; 


(d) Is without any discount or deduction not 
shown and allowed on invoices covering 
sales for home consumption in the country 
of export in the usual and ordinary course 
of trade; and 


(e) Is without any allowance on account of 
any drawback or bounty, or on account 
of any royalty actually payable thereon, or 
payable thereon when sold for home con- 
sumption, but not payable when exported, 
or on account of the exportation thereof, 
or for any special consideration what- 
ever;” 

@eee 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


An Industrial, Commercial and Financial Handbook 


973 pages of compact and fully indexed information, 
indispensable to the exporter doing business in Great 
Britain 
A special chapter devoted to 

“Selling American Merchandise in the 
United Kingdom.” 

Order your copy now 

from the Association 


Price $1.75 
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“We have forty-eight 
states,” said Mr. Graves. 
“These contain a good 
many thousands of cities 
and counties. For the 
most part, these are nat- 
ural enough divisions of 
governmental authority, 
especially when we realize that local self- -ZOv- 
ernment is one of our most hallowed institu- 
tions. But in addition to these natural divisions, 
government has been subdivided and _ re-sub- 
divided until the structure, when viewed as a 
whole, conveys little impression of rhyme or 
reason. In one state after another, the counties, 
which are the fundamental organization in 
rural areas, contain any number—sometimes 
several hundred—of units of local government, 
each with the power to levy taxes and incur 
indebtedness in its own name without sanction 
of anyone. 


“Take the case of 
New York. That state 
intiinn£: “a wh Capi comes 
and sixty cities. On the surface this appears 
to be a not unreasonable scheme of admini- 
strative organization. But it serves only to ob- 
scure the fact that in addition there are 932 
towns, 507 villages, and, at the last count 9,- 
600 school districts. Each of these units has 
its own constituted authorities, its own partic- 
ular standards of service and policy of finan- 
cial operation. Just try to render efficient serv- 
ice or results not out of proportion to their 
cost amid the diffused identities and inevitable 
jealousies of roughly 11,000 independent ad- 
ministrative officers and boards! 

“Take the case of Indiana. Ninety-two 
counties. Not more than a hundred towns of 
county-seat importance. But these comprise 
only the major outlines of what, upon closer 
examination, shows itself to be an organiza- 
tion in which roughly a thousand townships and 
innumerable districts, for school, road, sani- 
tary, drainage, levee and bridge purposes have 
quite substantial authority; not only authority, 


Tax Boards 
Multiply 


Mark A. Graves, tax commissioner of 
the State of New York, makes a plea 
for business men to aid in bringing 
about consolidation of local govern- 
ments to reduce taxes. 


Reprinted from the 
Community Service Magazine 


but a dominant influence 
upon the level of local 
taxation. 


Effects of Diffusion 


“The full implications 
of diffusion become ap- 
parent only when we start complaining about 
high taxes and undertake to specify how money 
might be saved and taxed reduced. For example, 
we have learned something of governmental 
budgeting. The experience of private business 
has demonstrated the worth of centralized pur- 
chasing, centralized accounting and centralized 
inventory systems. But when we attempt, natu- 
rally enough, to transplant these sure-fire de- 
vices for economy into state or local govern- 
ments, we run squarely into the wall of author- 
ity, being enjoyed by everyone or no one, as 
the case may be. 

‘““How would you go about establishing ef- 
fective budget procedure in Chicago, which at 
the last count, had 415 separate taxing jurisdic- 
tions? By ‘the last count’ is meant six months 
ago. Perhaps there are more now; they multi- 
ply so rapidly. How would you unify the oper- 
ations and finances of 123 separate taxing au- 
thorities in the Pittsburgh area? Or of the 100 
or more units in and around Detroit? Or of the 
dozen assorted authorities you are almost sure 
to find right in your own county, wherever you 
may live?” 


“Centralization of au- 
thority and respon- 
sibility — of taxing 


Advantages of 
Consolidation 


power and spending power—in units whose size 


and scope of work would be dictated by exist- 
ing conditions rather than by those prevailing 
a century ago. 

“Removal of the barriers which now impede 
100 per cent accomplishment in budgeting, ac- 
counting and auditing, purchasing, and mechan- 
ical installations to perform many routine op- 
erations now done expensively by hand. 

Continued on Page 27 
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The sudden death of 
J. E. Rowland on 
Shigqumanentnnemcncingni: ENT, “SUONOe oP, 
came as a distinct shock to his many friends 
and business associates. He was stricken with 
a cerebral hemorrhage while operating his car 
on the Berlin Turnpike near the Wethersfield- 
Newington town line, and died a half hour 
later, after being admitted to the Hartford 
Hospital. He leaves his wife, Louise Magnes- 
sen Rowland. 

Mr. Rowland has been connected with 
Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, as trans- 
portation manager since 1914, and during the 
past nine years has also been superintendent of 
the South Manchester Railroad. He was a val- 
ued member of the Transportation Committee 
of the Manufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut, having served as a member of this group 
since 1918. He was also assistant prosecutor of 
the Manchester Police Court. 


Mr. Rowland was a graduate of Yale Law 
School in the class of °97, after which he prac- 
ticed law for a short time in New Haven. He 
then enlisted in the Navy and saw active serv- 
ice in the Spanish-American War, and also 
participated in the heavy fighting in China dur- 
ing the. Boxer Rebellion. 

After receiving an honorable discharge from 
the Navy some four years after enlistment, 
he entered the real estate business in New 
York City but soon after became secretary 
to a wealthy New York real estate owner, who 
also owned property in Manchester, Connecti- 
cut. It was immediately following the death 
of his former employer that he became con- 
nected with Cheney Brothers in the traffic de- 
partment. 


Even though Mr. Rowland held one of the 
most important and unique traffic positions in 
the state, which required diligent application, 
he always had time to help the other fellow 
whenever the occasion arose. He was partic- 
ularly conscientious in his efforts to elevate 
the general standards of traffic procedure 
through the medium of the Association’s 
Transportation Committee. When danger 


Death of 
J. E. Rowland 
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lurked in the promulgation of plans, his sober 
judgment often tempered the actions of his 
associates. 


Mr. Rowland’s passing was a shock, not only 
to the Manufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut, but also to Cheney Brothers, his employers, 
and particularly to Mr. Charles Herman 
Cheney, president of the South Manchester 
Railroad, who had been closely associated with 
him for many years. He was more than a subor- 
dinate to Mr. Cheney; he was a friend and com- 
panion. The high quality of his work, coupled 
with his sense of humor and good judgment 
will make him especially difficult to replace. 


Members of the Association’s Trafic Com- 
mittee who attended his funeral, held at his 
home at 2:30 on Wednesday, November 12, 
were: R. L. French, J. F. Atwater, R. W. Mil- 
ler, P. W. Brown, J. D. Heffernan and W. F. 
Price. John J. Hickey, Commerce Attorney for 
‘he Association was also present. Railroad rep- 
resentatives in attendance were: W. J. Mur- 
ray, general agent of the Erie; S. T. Morley, 
district freight agent of the Pennsylvania; 
Harry Kincaid of the Pennsylvania and W. M. 
Edson, superintendent of Western Connecticut 
Division of the Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


The pall bearers were: William Hunter, 
Hamilton Metcalfe, Edward Bronkie, William 
Kennedy, Russell Brown and Fred Lorch. 


Interment was made in East Cemetery, Man- 
chester, Connecticut. 


A meeting of the New 
England Grouping 
Committee, held in 
—_—immonmemeenn: Olen om Ebecemiber 
1, was attended by one representative from 
each of the New England States as well as by 
officials of the various carriers operating with- 
in New England. The carriers submitted a pro- 
posal for grouping New England on traffic be- 
tween New England and Trunk Line Territor- 
ies. The shippers’ representatives, in general, 
feeling that the groups proposed by the car- 
riers were not sufhciently large, asked that fur- 


New England 
Grouping 
Committee Meets 


1930 


ther consideration be given to this subject. The 
Grouping Committee has agreed to submit a 
proposal at another meeting to be held later. 


Benjamin Campbell, 
vice president in 
charge of traffic of the 
—ei—aationanan TO SOROO ERG, FO 
tired at his own request on December | after 
twenty-three years of loyal and efficient serv- 
ice. He retains his connection with the com- 
pany in an advisory capacity assisting the Pres- 
ident on trafic problems. 

Mr. Campbell came with the New Haven 
Road as vice president in 1907 after having 
thirty-two years of service with other rail- 
roads at jobs ranging all the way from tele- 
graph operator for the Cairo and Vincennes 
Railway to vice-president of the Great North- 
ern. He had also worked for the St. Paul & 
Sioux City Railroad, the Union Pacific, the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co., and South- 
ern Pacific as station agent, traveling freight 
agent, general agent, general freight agent, 
trafic manager and assistant traffic director. 

Mr. Campbell started his railroad career 
at the early age of 17 and has been in the rail- 
road business continuously for fifty-six years. 


At the same time announcement was made 
of the appointment of Frank J. Wall as Gen- 
eral Trafic Manager in charge of traffic for 
the New Haven Road, the New England 
Steamship Co., the Hartford and New York 
Transportation Co., and the New York, West- 
chester and Boston Railway which became ef- 
fective on December 1, 1930. Mr. Wall’s head- 
quarters are in New Haven. 

Mr. Wall was born in Hartford, attended 
public school and high school in New Haven, 
following which he went to Yale. He began 
his railroad career as a yard clerk during sum- 
mer vacations while attending high school. Up- 
on leaving college he secured a position in the 
freight agent’s office at New Haven but soon 
afterward was transferred to the New England 
Steamship Co., working on the boats as a 
truckman. In 1912 he was promoted to the 
Agency of the New Bedford Martha’s Vine- 
yard and Nantucket Steamboat Company in 
New Bedford and in 1916 was made super- 
intendent of the line. In 1920 Mr. Wall be- 
came assistant to the vice president of opera- 
tion of the New England Steamship Company 
and was stationed in New York. In July, 1929, 
he was transferred to assistant to Vice Presi- 
dent Campbell. 


Benjamin Campbell 
Retires from New 
Haven Road 
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Announcement has 
just been made by the 
es | i Se eT 
Gulf West Coast of Mexico, Central and South 
American Conference that the following Peru- 
vian government decrees will become effective 
on steamers sailing on and after November 20, 


1930: 


All bills of lading covering merchandise destined 
Callao must be made out in Spanish and the Steamship 
lines will require English translations shown thereon. 

Bills of lading for Callao consigned to order must 
show name of ultimate consignee. 


New Peruvian Govern- 
ment Decrees 


Failure to comply with these regulations will 
result in a fine. 


TAXATION 


Continued from Page 25 


‘Elimination of costly delays and waste. 

“Gradual curtailment of unnecessary per- 
sonnel thus opening up the possibility of pro- 
viding better pay for really necessary public 
work. 

“The operation of a natural geographical 
unit as a political and financial unit—with the 
collateral advantages of unified planning; single 
control administration of public improvements 
and bond financing; simplification of road and 
highway administration, and equalization of 
educational opportunities of children in all 
parts of a metropolitan area. 


“Whether it is a mat- 
o————e ter Of gathering the 
scattered financial functions of a community for 
5,000 into one office, or the larger, more com- 
plex problem of welding Chicago’s 415 taxing 
jurisdictions into a single entity, the forward- 
looking organization of business men has a 
conspicuous job to do in either case. When it 
recognizes the gravity of its own situation; 
when it convinces public officials that it is seek- 
ing economical operation, and not merely run- 
ning a guillotin for political job holders; when 
it organizes community thought and proceeds 
to deal with the plain facts of the situation, a 
tremendous stride will have been made. The 
actual accomplishment of the change from old 
to new, from many units to few, and from costly 
duplication to economical unification, will be 
relatively easy once the public interest is 
atoused. It is the latter job upon which the for- 
ward-looking community-minded business or- 
ganization can concentrate its exceptional tal- 
ents and capacity for this work.” 


Business Can Help 
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Data contributed by Hartford Chapter National Association of Cost Accountants 


Inventory Control 


As the 
———————__—_—_—=—=—=_e year approaches, prep- 
arations should be started for taking a physical 
inventory as of December 31, 1930. The 
changes in the buying policies of merchants 
and other purchasers of manufactured articles 
in recent years have thrown the burden of in- 
creased inventories on manufacturers. Inven- 
tory turnovers are slow and far from satis- 


factory. 


the end of 


Manufacturers’ balance sheets show that in- 
ventories represent from 25% to 75% of the 
capital investment. Therefore, it is of great 
importance that proper methods of inventory 
control be established and followed for the 
protection of this investment. Profits and profit 
concomitants: income taxes, dividends, sur- 
plus, are largely determined by the care and 
skill exercised in accounting for quantities, con- 
dition, location, availability and prices of all 
parts of the inventory. 


Inventory Control means good records, to 
be had only when stocks are carefully stored, 
properly classified and correctly priced. When 
an inventory is taken, all worthless items should 
be taken, mistakes in judgment as to the pop- 
ularity of products should be admitted and 
shrinkages either in physical stocks or in declin- 
ing market prices should be absorbed. 


A report has reached 
us of an incident of 
management which 
may materially affect 
the returns of the companies involved. A val- 
ued employe who had been with a _ concern 
nearly twenty years, and in every respect sat- 
isfactory, received an offer from another com- 
pany involving a salary increase of possible 


Is This Good 
Management? 


25%, and the management permitted him to 
go. True, business conditions were temporarily 
quiet; this applied to both companies as they 
were in the same industry; but an alert compet- 
itor obtained a valuable employe. 


The object of any bus- 
iness activity is to 


Standard Costs 


make a profit. The Accounting is a statement 


of these activities which should be subject to 
review and analysis. It is possible to make a 
review of any set of accounts; to analyze them 
is another problem; and to obtain an analysis 
promptly is still another problem. 


In order to make an analysis it is necessary 
that some unit be set up as a medium by which 
all activities can be measured. Where but one 
product is made, the quantity of that product 
may be used as the unit of measurement, but 


when a great variety is made, some other means 
must be used. 


In such cases, the problem has been simpli- 
fied by the use of Standard Costs. Standards 
of performance are set for Material, Labor & 
Burden, and all actual results measured against 
these. A statement of the variations between 
standard and actual results properly analyzed 
to causes, is the compass which guides to the 
port of profit. 


“Wage Incentive Plans” will be the topic 
of discussion at the monthly meeting of Hart- 
ford Chapter N. A. C. A. to be held at the 
Hotel Bond, December 16, 1930. W. F. Hos- 
ford, of the Western Electric Company, New 
York, will be the speaker. 


Manufacturers and others who may be in- 
terested in this subject are cordially invited to 


attend. Dinner at 6:30 P. M. 
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During October, gen- 
wnemeeman 0s besiness activity 
in Connecticut continued its slow improvement 
for the second consecutive month. Scattered 
signs of a favorable nature indicated that sev- 
eral industries were getting into a position 


General Summary 


rent depression. 

Although November data are extremely 
meagre, information concerning man-hour ac- 
tivity and freight car-loadings indicate that no 
more than the usual seasonal decrease has oc- 
curred and that there is a possibility of a fur- 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


PER CENT 
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where sound expansion could reasonably take 
place. In Connecticut, man-hour activity in- 
creased slightly for the second month, a fact 
which suggested that, so far as Connecticut 
was concerned, the bottom of the depression 
had been passed, Additional support to this 
view was found in the rather sharp increase in 
car-loadings originating in Connecticut cities 
and the expansion in cotton textile mill activity 
by considerably more than the usual amount 
at this time of the year. On the other hand, 
bank debits to individual accounts and metal 
tonnage carried by the New Haven Road re- 
ceded further to new low points for the cur- 
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ther rise in the Connecticut general business 
curve. 

In the United States, general business con- 
tinued to recede in October. Production of iron 
and steel declined to the lowest levels since 
1924, while freight car-loadings also fell off 
in comparison with normal. Automobile pro- 
duction was at the lowest October point since 
1921, due in part to preparation for the man- 
ufacture of new models. November output will 
undoubtedly show an increase because of the 
large scale production of the new Chevrolets 
and expansion in the production of other cars. 
Consumption of raw silk in October was larger 
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than in any previous month on record while 


consumption of cotton increased more than was 
seasonally expected over September. October 
cotton textile statistics were again highly fav- 
orably and showed that sales of cotton goods 
had exceeded production by 47%; stocks of 
goods on hand declined 11% during the month 
while unfilled orders increased 23%. 


Wholesale prices fell off approximately 2% 
between September and October with declines 
occurring in all classes of commodities. In Nov- 
ember, further weakness has marked the prices 
of grains, other farm products, and gasoline 
and petroleum products, but prices of copper, 
rubber, sugar and cotton have shown consid- 
erable strength. 


Business failures in 
nn, _ 7 -~Sneacimt Garage the 
four weeks ended November 8th declined 2% 
in number compared with the corresponding 
period a year ago; on the other hand, net lia- 
bilities were considerably higher than in 1929. 
New corporations formed fell below last year 
both in number and total capitalization. Real 
estate sales declined seasonally and mortgage 
loans remained unchanged from September. 
Sales of new ordinary life insurance were 7% 
below a year ago. 


Financial 


October witnessed a 
monn SAT ICTR i new 
building activity compared with the preceding 
month. According to the F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration, the value of building contracts awarded 
in Connecticut was well in line with preceding 
Octobers and exceeded the October totals in 
four of the last six years. For the ten months 
of this year, building contracts awarded de- 
creased 23% in Connecticut and 21% in the 
United States when compared with the same 
period last year. 


Construction 


Industrial activity in 
om -©©:__- teceerees in tus piste 
increased more than was seasonally expected in 
October and reached a point 27% below normal 
compared with 28% in September and 28.5% 
in August. Man-hours worked in New Haven 
factories showed the outstanding gain for the 
month with an increase of 10% over the Sep- 
tember total. Activity in Bristol factories in- 
creased sharply for the third consecutive month, 
while in Hartford, operating schedules were 
raised after the close of the prolonged vacation 


Labor and Industry 
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period lasting through August and September. 
Meriden concerns were slightly more active than 
in September. Bridgeport plants experienced a 
small decrease in man-hours worked while New 
Britain concerns suffered a much larger decline. 
Employment in Waterbury brass factories was 
somewhat higher than in September, but Tor- 
rington reported a further decrease. In .regard 
to the latter, Torrington manufacturers on 
November 18th gave notice that in order to 
reduce unemployment they would increase the 
number of employees on their payrolls but 
would be forced to decrease the average num- 
ber of hours worked per week. News from 
Bridgeport and Norwalk indicated the estab- 
lishment in these cities of new concerns which 
would give employment to 200 people in the 
case of the former city and 350 people in the 
case of the latter. Reports from eight free pub- 
lic employment bureaus revealed the usual de- 
cline in the demand for skilled and unskilled 
labor at this time of the year. 


Employment in factories in the United States 
decreased slightly more than was normal dur- 
ing October; payroll totals also declined when 
compared with September. Decreases in em- 
ployment compared with the usual seasonal 
trend were most pronounced in the clothing in- 
dustries, hardware, machine tools, petroleum 
refining, brass, bronze and copper products and 
electrical machinery; increases occurred in silk 
mills and among manufacturers of agricultural 
implements and rubber boots and shoes. 


After increasing 
oom tneriay in Gonbeuber, 
retail trade in Connecticut failed to make the 
normal gain in October but was, nevertheless, 
fairly satisfactory in view of the depressed con- 
ditions in other fields. Collections were fair to 
poor. Stocks of goods on hand remained at con- 
servative levels. 


Trade 


Freight car-loadings 
ol mm Connecticet turned 
up sharply during October and, compared with 
normal, were at the best level since June. Car- 
loadings of merchandise in less than car-lots 
and bituminous coal increased by the usual 
amount over September while loadings of au- 
tomobiles fell off seasonally. Loadings of build- 
ing materials were in small volume. During the 
first week of November, the decrease in load- 
ings in both Connecticut and the United States 
was due in part to seasonal causes and in part 
to the observance of election day. 


Transportation 
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Today’s trend 
is “Low Inventory” 


Modern Methods of Distribution 
permit low inventories with 
an ample margin of safety. 
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A manufacturer, desiring the protection of local stor- 
age, a high quality of coal, and an unprecedented service 
on deliveries, will receive a prompt response to his in- 
quiry. 

Permit us to acquaint you with the figures and the 
facts which complete this picture. 
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T. A. D. JONES & CO., Inc. 


Bridgeport NEW HAVEN 
Hampton Roads 


New York 








SEXCHANGESS- 


This department is conducted for the benefit of mem- 


. 


bers wi 


hout charge. [Information concerning any kind 


of executive help will be furnished on reques=t——> 


SECRETARY OR 
CHIEF CLERK — Man 
who has had fifteen years’ 
secretarial experience as 
private secretary to two of New England’s leading 


Employment 
Service 


public utilities executives, now desires to become as- 
sociated in a similar capacity with a live industrial 
concern. Both of these executives recommend him for 
a position of this kind. The applicant is married, has 
one child and is 37 years of age and has an excellent 
family background. Address P. W. 84. 


FACTORY MANAGER OR PLANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT—AMiddle aged man who has learned pro- 
duction methods from the ground up. For the past 18 
years has acted as manager and general superintend- 
ent in large plant employing from 400 to 1800. His 
strong points are along the lines of organization, 
planning, schedule, and wage incentives. Due to a 
recent merger of the concern with which he has been 
connected for the past 15 years, he seeks a position 
of a similar nature with a Connecticut or New Eng- 
land manufacturer. He would also consider locating 
in the middle west. Arrangements for a personal in- 
terview may be made by addressing P. W. 90. 

COST REDUCTION AND TIME STUDY MAN— 
Man who has shown proficiency in cost reduction 
work and who has had extensive experience in time 
study, production control methods and estimating, is 
seeking a position with a Connecticut manufacturer, 
due to a recent retrenchment policy adopted by the 
company where he has been employed for several 
years. A short time ago his ability to reduce costs 
was rewarded by an increase in salary. Further de- 
tails or a personal interview will be arranged for 
by addressing P. W. 91. 

BOOKKEEPER - ACCOUNTANT — Young” man, 
aged 22, who has practically completed the required 
work in business administration at Boston University, 
and who, in additién, has had some actual experience 
along bookkeeping lines, desires to connect with a Con- 
necticut manufacturer. Because of his youth and ambi- 
tion, he is far more interested in the future than in 
the present, insofar as salary requirements are con- 
cerned. He can furnish all credentials and satisfactory 
references. For further details or personal interview, 
write P. W. 92. 

TRAFFIC MANAGER—Has had 11 years’ experi- 
ence as traffic manager with a progressive Connecti- 
cut manufacturing concern. He is also familiar With 
sales and purchasing department procedure. Is avail- 
able November 1. References, further data, or per- 
sonal interview may be obtained by writing P. W. 93. 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR— 
A man who has had twenty-seven years experience in 
all phases of accounting, during which time he has 
held such positions as assistant auditor, auditor of dis- 
bursements, and general supervisor of accounts, de- 
sires a similar position with a Connecticut manu- 
facturer. His record is of the highest stamp and 
should command the interest of companies having 


openings in this field. For further details address P. 
W. 96. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT— 
Young man 31 years old, a graduate of a five-year 
co-operative Course in Mechanical Engineering at 
the University of Cincinnati, who has had eight 
years diversified manufacturing experience including 
production, planning, time study and wage incentives, 
desires a position with a Connecticut or New England 
manufacturer. Because of his industrial engineering 
experience, he has sufficient confidence in his ability 
to accept a small salary plus a bonus based upon 
demonstrated savings. For further information ad- 
dress P. W. 97. 

PLANT MAINTENANCE ENGINEER—Here is 
a young man in his early thirties, who has had more 
than 15 years’ experience in electric maintenance work 
which includes planning, designing, estimating, test- 
ing and construction. He also has had a two-year 
course in electrical engineering in Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. Because of a recent intrenchment in 
the plant with which he was connected, he now seeks 
a position either as plant engineer in a small plant 
or assistant plant engineer in a large plant. Address 
P. W. 98. 

PLANT ENGINEER—Young man, age 33, with de- 
gree from Lafayette College of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing and 10 years’ experience, which includes me- 
chanical laboratory testing, foreman of a steel foundry, 
plant maintenance, plant equipment, plant operation 
and economics, seeks a position where his education 
and executive ability will be rewarded in accordance 
with results shown. Address P. W. 99. 

EXPORT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Young 
man, college graduate who has had two years’ special 
training for a foreign trade career and who has had 
approximately two years of actual experience as as- 
sistant export manager with a large hardware con- 
cern, desires a similar position in the export field. 
For further information address P. W. 100. 


One 8 x 6 type V. S. 7 
Sturtevant Steam Engine 


in good condition at an 
attractive price. Address S. E. 17. 


For Sale 











JUST ASK COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS CO. 





DIPPING BASKETS ap 


MANUFACTURERS 


Your Export Trade, properly handled, is a stabilizer 
of production schedules. 





Our many years of experience in this field together 
with our world-wide representation enables us to 


WIRE CLOTH serve you intelligently on all Export Problems. 

WIRE WORK We shall welcome an inquiry from you as one 
about to enter the Export Business 

WIRE GUARDS 

RUBBISH BURNERS 










or 


As a seasoned exporter who wishes to reorganize 
his Export Department. Your bank or commercial 


Manufactured b 
. references will tell you about us. 


Ft JOHN P SMITH @ 


497 STATE ST. Since/905 NEAR ELM ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Dame, Larsen & Parkin, Inc. 
100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dollar Steamship Lines MACHINERY 
Inc., Ltd. 


Egress —Froight MACHINE PARTS 


Refrigerator-Passenger 


U. S. Mail Services DESIGNING 


““INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND”’ We have the complete equipment to handle 


your machine work on a contract basis. We 

FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New also maintain a competent engineering depart- 

York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 

land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. for any purpose. 


Sisiaianes Pian sienas” GEARS—WORMS — CAMS 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT T0 ORDER 


York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


“TRANS—PACIFIC” 
WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San Ir 


Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama Kobe, Shanghai, . 3 

Hongkong, Manila. T HA D 

25 Broadway wzzsute | SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 
Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 
NEW YORK BOSTON HARTFORD, CONN. 


WINTER VACATIONS 
SYSTEM, the McGraw Hill Magazine of 
business management, reports that many 
progressive firms are inaugurating a system 
of winter vacations, particularly for office 
employees. Certainly anyone may be ex- 
pected to do his job better after a week in 
Pinehurst, Bermuda, Havana, Palm Beach, 
or some sunny shore a few hundred miles 
from Connecticut. Does this plan have pos- 
sibilities for your organization? If it does, 
we shall gladly suggest how to make the 
most of a winter holiday. 


F. IRVIN DAVIS 


TICKETS & TOURS 
783 MAIN STREET—Street Floor Office 
Hartford National Bank © Trust Co. Building 
Hartford Cable Address “FIDAVIS” 


TRAVEL qp SERVICE 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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